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change from the days of her youth! and, as an actress of note, her name never more ranked in any theatre, nor did she ever again rise in public estimation." Mossop, however, was somewhat more successful after this, and, his cause being espoused by the Countess of Brandon, who made it her peculiar charge to fill his theatre, there was often money in the treasury. But what the countess brought to Mossop by her patronage, he lost with interest over the gaming-table, and many are the stories of the straits in which the management found itself, and the tricks adopted by the actors to obtain their salaries. Such a management could only come to one end, but for the time, though it is doubtful if Mossop ever made much more than his expenses, he managed to beat his adversaries from the field. Woodward left Barry in 1762, and Barry himself gave up the theatre in 1767, when Mossop took both the houses. The public fancy, however, grew fickle, and the audiences left Mossop in 1770, to follow Dawson, who reopened a little opposition theatre in Capel Street, which had been closed for many years. In 1771 Mossop left Dublin, bankrupt in body and estate. He hung about in London, a wreck of his former self, too proud to ask Garrick for an engagement. The smart eagle-eyed Zanga dragged on a weary existence, dejected, emaciated, and broken down, until in November, 1773, he was found dead in his bed at his lodgings in the Strand, with fourpence-halfpenny in his pocket.
Poor Mossop must have been a great tragedian in his prime, and a worthy rival of the greater Garrick. Thomas Davies speaks of his fine full-toned voice, the warmth and passion of his sentiment, and his excellence in parts of turbulence, rage, regal tyranny, and sententious gravity. He seems to have relied greatly on study, and